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THOMISM AND ‘AFFECTIVE 
KNOWLEDGE (II1). 


WE have seen, in very general terms, what St. Thomas under- 
stands by ‘ knowledge.’ We must now try and discover something 
of what he means by ‘ inclination,’ ‘ connaturality ’ ‘ affect ’"—with 
a view, at long last, to trying to understand what he means by know- 
ledge ‘by connaturality,’ ‘ by inclination’ or affectiva. It will be 
convenient to introduce the subject by a prelimmary attempt to re- 
move a common misapprehension, 

‘Knowledge,’ we have seen’, is that kind of being or reality 
which certain creatures are found to possess, whereby they tran- 
scend in various ways and degrees the limitations of their own iden- 
tity and in a certain sense become another. But this errersd they 
do not thereby lose; they become the other, have the ‘ being’ of 
the other, witheut ceasing to be themselves. It is important to re- 
member that such knowledge and its processes and products are but 
a means, an instrument. Thought is the means whereby a subject 
attains that which is not itself without losing its own selfhood ; that 
whereby an I becomes a That without ceasing to be J. All our con- 
cepts, ideas, judgments, reasonings; all our organisation of these 


1‘ Blackfriars,’ April, 1943, pp. 126 ff. 
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in sciences and philosophical systems, are quo and in quo, and not 
quod; they are that whereby, with which and in which we know, 
not that which we know*. Words—terms and propositions and 
syllogisms and the books that contain them—are, in their turn, but 
further means and instruments whereby these means and instru. 
ments are communicated from one mind to another. They are signs 
of signs; and woe betide us if we fall into the academicism which 
mistakes the signs for the realities they signify. 

This statement is for a thomist trite and elementary, in theory; 
in practice it may too easily be forgotten. Books and systems should 
be mirrors of reality; not substitutes for reality. When we study 
thoughts instead of studying things by means of thoughts, thought 
itself is misused, and instead of opening the gateway to ‘ the other,’ 
and thus enabling us to realise our selves, it imprisons the self in 
its Own Constructions ; intellect, instead of being a means of life and 
liberation, becomes an instrument which stifles its possessor. The 
Renascence contempt for the later Schoolmen, Kierkegaard’s revolt 
against Hegel, Bergson’s revolt against reason, were so many pro- 
tests against this disastrous substitution of Thought for Thing— 
protests which, unhappily, too often threw out the baby with the 
bathwater. But a Summa should help us to know God and His 
world ; we shall misuse it, and it will suffocate us, if we study it in- 
stead of God and His world. , 

Much criticism of rational thought in general, and of thomist 
thought in particular, is due to this fundamental misunderstanding : 
to the assumption that what is offered as means (quo and in quo) is 
offered as end and object (quod). The world, the argument com- 
monly runs, is a continual flux of Becoming, ever changing and 
dynamic; conceptual thought presents us with changeless forms, 
static and inert. Bertrand Russell has likened the thomist view of 
the universe to a Dutch interior where all is stillness, neatness, 
order; beautiful but wholly regardless of thé facts of existence, 
the dynamism, the movement, the conflicts of reality. Whitehead 
complains that Aristotelian Logic ‘ deals with propositional forms 
only adapted for the expression of high abstractions, the sort of 
abstractions usual in current conversation where the presupposed 
background is ignored.’ Bergson picturesquely likens the concept 
to a single ‘frame’ or picture cut out from a cinematograph filin, 
which totally ignores the movement and the drama from which it is 
extracted. 

All this would be valid and decisive criticism were we indeed to 
confuse the means with the end, the ‘ species’ with its object. But 


2 Summa Theol., I. 25. 2. 
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the identification of the modus cognoscendi with the modus essendi— 
the way in which things are signified to our minds with the way they 
exist in reality—is a fundamental mistake against which St, Thomas 
constantly warns us. Our thoughts themselves tell us, and perhaps 
nowhere more forcefully than in the still pages of St. Thomas, that 
the world is indeed in constant movement, flux, conflict, striving, 
progress, regress, longing, attainment, enjoyment; it is a world of 
desire sometimes sated, sometimes unsated, but never wholly at 
rest. Only if we ‘ reify’ our concepts—i.e. treat our thoughts as 
though they were the things of which they are the thoughts, and 
mistake the still mirror for the movement which it mirrors—shall 
we be tempted to suppose otherwise, and take refuge in a world of 
stagnant ideas from the changes, the hopes and loves and tragedies, 
of the world which they should disclose. 

It is a mistake which St. Thomas never makes. The fact of 
Movement, Change, Becoming is for him the most fundamental and 
unquestionable of the facts of our experience; our very experience 
itself involves change—a passing from not experiencing to experi- 
encing. The fact of Becoming (motus) is the basic datum of ex- 
perience from the analysis of which his whole philosophy is inferred. 
Substance and Accident, Matter and Form, Act and Potency, Efficient 
and Final Causality, eventually even Essentia and Esse and the 
affirmation of a First Unmoved Mover whom men call God—all these 
are drawn from a process of reasoning whose starting-point is in 
the primitive and fundamental fact of change. His analysis of the 
human psyche into Substance, Form, Potentialities, Habits, Acts, 
and his whole ethical system as well, are the outcome of a phenomen- 
ological observation of specific types of movement which fall under 
our experience. His very metaphysic, abstracting though it does 
from the phenomena of change and decay, is constructed by the 
analogical application of concepts derived from the world of change 
and movement. The world in which we live, as St. Thomas sees it, 
is beyond all doubt a world of change and movement; impregnated, 
it would seem, with some deep discontent in which nothing can rest 
satisfied with remaining as it is; endowed with active forces and 
passive receptibility to change in substance, kind, shape, colour, 
position, duration. 

Now the philosopher cannot rest content with merely recording 
the fact of change, nor with a bare discovery and description of the 
active and passive factors in nature which bring it about. He seeks 
the ultimate why of the phenomenon: what is the explanation of 
this radical mutability of the world of our experience? Why this 
seemingly universal need to change, even though it involves de- 
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struction, pain and decay? Why are creatures endowed with these 
powers to change and be changed? 

St. Thomas finds the reason just where he found the reason for 
the presence in creation of beings endowed with knowledge ; namely, 
in the insufficiency of each creature in its own limited particularity, 
All that is not God is not Being, but a being, limited, finite, self- 
enclosed. It is not All; it is some one particular thing which of its 
very nature cannot realise all the potentialities, let alone all the 
actualities, of Being as they are in the All; just because it is some 
thing, it lacks vastly more. Only the All is utterly changeless ; God 
alone cannot become anything He is not, for He is All. In Him 
alone ‘ there is no change nor shadow of alteration’ (Jas.i,17). But 
“every creature groaneth and travaileth in pain’ (Rom. viii, 22). 

In each. and every finite being, therefore, there is potentiality, the 
intrinsic possibility to undergo some sort of change, the capacity to 
become other than it is. To know, as has been said, is to become 
another without ceasing to be what one was; this belongs to some, 
not to all, creatures. But every creature is subject to change; to 
become another, and, to that extent, to cease to be quite the same 
as it was. It may be a change in place or position only, or a 
change in time; it may be a change in colour, size, weight; or a 
change only from not-being-such or: not-acting-so to being-such or 
acting-so. It may be a change in the very nature of the thing; 
it may cease to be one sort of thing and become another sort of thing. 
It may be in response to an agency other than itself or within itself. 

Now this intrinsic potentiality is more than just bare possibility. 
Just because no finite being is sufficient to itself, not its own good, 
its own end, it has a positive inclination to undergo change; and its 
inclination will be predetermined by its nature and properties—by 
the kind of thing which it is. Stones fall, smoke rises, seeds grow, 
birds fly, caterpillars become butterflies, snakes change their skin, 
men argue: it is their natural, or connatural, tendency; it is of 
their nature so to behave. Smoke does not tend to fall, nor stones 
to rise ; leopards do not change their skins nor seeds argue, nor snakes 
fly nor birds become butterflies. . . . 

This is very trite; but it is fundamental if we are to understand 
what inclination or connaturality means for St. Thomas: it is that 
tendency to which each finite being is determined by its nature and 
properties—whether these properties themselves belong immediately 
to its nature or are subsequently acquired or given from elsewhere. 
Each kind of being tends or inclines to change in a certain particular 
way in accordance with the sort of thing it is and the conditions in 
which it is found. 
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In our own human experience this inclination is expressed in 
what we call desire, appetite, affect, love. These are, properly 
speaking, purely psychological phenomena (elicited acts, the School- 
men called them). But in common speech we still speak of sub- 
human things, and even inanimate things, as having desire, hunger, 
longing, love ; of the desire of the moth for the star, of hungry flames, 
of thirsty earth, of the love of the river for the ocean. 

This kind of speech may or may not have its origins in primitive 
animism (the alleged habit of primitive peoples to attribute psycholo- 
gical characteristics to inanimate objects) ; but it is not an unreason- 
able one as an apt description of this universal urge to change, to 
tend to this or that, this connaturality which is found in each ac- 
cording to its kind. So St. Thomas also will speak of everything 
in creation as instinct with desire, with longing and love for its 


_own particular good or end. Plato and Aristotle, though each in 


somewhat different ways, had likewise found the ultimate explana- 
tion of all movement and change in the universe in love or desire 
for the Good. 

We must now draw attention to the fact (which will be of some 
importance when we consider ‘ affective knowledge ’ in itself) that, 
as every change or movement can be considered in three stages, so 
also may the corresponding inclination, desire or love. The change 
may not yet have taken place—in that case, we have desire pure and 
simple, a bare inclination as yet unrealised. Or the change may be 
in process of taking place; there is movement towards the end de- 
sired, but this end is not yet attained—the desire or inclination is 
activated, but not yet fulfilled. Finally, the change may be con- 
summated, the end realised—there we have desire fulfilled or grati- 
fied, issuing in repletion, rest, delight. I am hungry, and empty: 
it is an unrealised inclination. I am eating: my inclination is in 
process of realisation. I am full: my inclination is realised; my 
desire gratified. We shall see that it will be necessary correspond- 
ingly to differentiate affective knowledge according as the object 
is merely desired, is in process of attainment, or is actually pos- 
sessed. 

Another, still more relevant classification of ‘inclination’ has 
already been suggested and must now be made more precise. In 
the last article it was seen how finite beings may be broadly divided 
into two main classes: those which know and those which do not 
know. Correspondingly we must recognise that there are, very 
broadly speaking, two main classes of ‘ inclination ’ or ‘ connatural- 
ity’ to be found in finite things. 

Things-which-do-not-know plainly do not know what their in- 
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clinations are, what sort of change they will undergo or what the 
term of it will be. Blindly and unwittingly (so far as they them- 
selves are concerned) they are drawn by their own or other agency 
to realise their own potentialities and inclinations according to their 
natures. It is a purely ‘ natural’ appetite or desire that draws them, 

But things-that-know have inclinations over and above the ‘natural 
appetite’ which is common to all finite things. The animal pos- 
sesses not only the inclinations common to all material bodies (for 
instance, the tendencies consequent upon gravitation), but also ad- 
ditional tendencies consequent upon its perceptions. The dog de- 
sires the bone; this desire is consequent upon perception of the 
bone as something connatural to the dog and its particular require- 
ments. ‘ Natural appetite is the inclination of anything whatso- 
ever to something else which pertains to it of its very nature. But 
psychological appetite (appetitus animalis) is consequent upon a form 
which has been apprehended ’—i.e. its object is the other recognised 
as other, St. Thomas goes on; ‘ For this sort of appetite a special 
potency of the psyche is required; apprehension alone does not suffice. 
For a thing is desired (appetitur) as it exists in its own nature; but it 
does not exist in its own nature in the cognitive faculties but only 
by some likeness of itself . . .’* 

Things-that-know, therefore, know the objects of their inclina- 
tions ; they also know their inclinations themselves. The dog does 
not only desire the bone, he does not only perceive the bone, he per- 
ceives that he desires it—and hence acts accordingly. 

We have seen that there are, broadly speaking, two kinds of know- 
ledge to be found in creation: sense knowledge and_ intellectual 
knowledge. Corresponding to this we must distinguish two kinds 
of ‘ psychological appetite,’ the appetite (or its potency) which fol- 
lows upon sense-knowledge, and the appetite that follows upon in- 
tellectual knowledge. The first of these is called by St. Thomas, 
‘sensitive appetite,’ or merely sensualitas, of which there are many 
different forms and manifestations. The second is called voluntas or 
will. But it is important to remember that will for St. Thomas 
does not mean (as too often in current English) the effortful striving 
and activity consequent upon appetite, but that appetite itself, 
whether as act or as potency to that act. It is the power to be, or 
the act of being, drawn by an object apprehended by the mind; 
prior to, and distinct from, the operations of achieving it. 

Of great importance for understanding St. Thomas’s conception 
of ‘ affective knowledge ’ is his conception of habitus in the will. The 
word habitus simply means something had, or possessed. Now the 


3 Summa, I. 88. 1 ad. 3. 
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will is found not only in mere potency or in act, but also in an 
habitual condition of acting in a certain way or inclining towards a 
particular object : not only can I be drawn to a particular good which 
I have perceived, or actually be drawn towards it, } may also have 
a disposition (given or acquired) to be thus drawn. This is a habitus 
of the will; it is something more than mere potency but less than full 
act, but it is a positive and more or less constant quality which 
inclines me to be drawn towards a particular object or set of objects. 
If the object is a morally good one, we call this quality a virtue; if 
it is a morally bad one, we call it vice. These dispositions or 
habitus constitute a ‘second nature’ in their possessor. It is 
connatural (or merely ‘natural’) to the man with the virtue or habitus 
of justice to deal justly ; he has a constant inclination to act in that 
way. 

We may schematise matters, to the extent that they at present 
concern us, as follows : 


Inclinations 
| 
Natural Psychological (‘ animales ’) 
(i.e. following automatically (i.e. following upon apprehension of 
upon the nature or physical an object—i.e. the nature of the 
properties of their posses- other as other) 
sors) 
Sensitive Intellectual 
(following upon apprehen- (following upon apprehen- 
sion by external or internal sion by the intellect— 
senses) voluntas or ‘ will’) 


| i 
Potential Habitual Actual 
Each of these may be inclinations towards an object (a) unattained, 
(b) in process of attainment, (c) already attained. Where there is 
‘psychological appetite’ not only is there presupposed some per- 
ception of the object, there may also be subsequent perception of 
the inclination itself. In each case the inclination (since it is always 
an inclination to real change—or the avoidance of real change) is to 
the ‘ other ’ as it is in itself, in its own modus essendi, and not as it is 
apprehended in perception, in its modus cognoscendi. (Truly, the 
mind has a natural inclination to its own connatural activity ; a point 
of considerable importance if we would interpret the phenomenon of 
‘aesthetic perception’ in St. Thomas’s terms. But it will be our 
contention that the delighted perception by the cognitive faculties 
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of objects which are pleasing to them as such, is something quite 
different from what St. Thomas calls ‘ affective knowledge’ which 
is consequent upon an inclinatio animalis). 

Two final points may be noted from St. Thomas’s examination of 
‘inclinations.’ Every inclination is an inclination towards a good; 
the ‘ good’ is the object of inclination. Nothing is good except it 
reflects and ‘ participates.’ in absolute good—God. Every inclina- 
tion, desire, love, is therefore implicitly a desire for God; for that 
on account of which things are desirable is more desirable and 
desired than that which is directly desired. ‘All things love God 
above all else.’ Evil cannot be desired for its own sake, but only 
incidentally to some good which is the real object of desire, but whose 
attainment entails evil. God alone is therefore the ultimate Motive, 
the Desired in all desires, the real Object (though not necessarily the 
consciously perceived object) of all love—the ultimate goal, therefore, 
of every inclination. 

Finally, man is the microcosm; in man each and every kind of 
inclination which we have enumerated is to be found. As a material 
body he possesses the ‘ natural desire’ to be found in all such. As 
an animal, with sense, life and functions, he possesses ‘ sensitive 
inclination ’ or appetites in their manifold forms. As endowed with 
sense-life and functions, he possesses ‘ sensitive inclinations’ or 
appetites in their manifold forms. As endowed with intelligence, 
he has also will or voluntas; and this potentially, habitually and 
actually. 

We must conclude this instalment with some apology for its dfy 
catalogue of seemingly miscellaneous and incoherent information. 
It was an essential preliminary to an examination of our main sub- 
ject ; and we hope that in a later article it will be possible to piece 
together these disjointed fragments and to indicate the light they 
throw on St. Thomas’s conception of ‘ affective knowledge’ and to 
suggest the work that still needs to be done to develop his thought 
in this respect. We have been forced to confine ourselves to the 
bare assertion of St. Thomas’s principal conclusions on the subject, 
without examining the premisses whereby he justifies and explains 
them. Readers who may wish to investigate the matter more 
thoroughly may be recommended to study Fr. James O’Mahony’s 
The Desire of God in the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas*, where 
they will find a wealth of references to, and quotations from, the 
works of St. Thomas himself. 


Victor Wuite, O.P. 


4Cork University Press, 1929. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION IN APOSTOLIC 
DAYS! 
AQUILA AND PRISCILLA 


I. 

The Churches of Asia salute you. Aquila and Priscilla salute 
you much in the Lord, with the church that is in their house ; with 
whom I lodge. All the brethren salute you. (I Cor. xvi, 19, 20.) 

* * * * * * 
2. 

Salute Prisca and Aquila my helpers in Jesus Christ (who have 
for my life laid down their own necks ; for whom not I only give: 
thanks but all the Churches of the Gentiles) and the Church that 
is in their house. (Rom. xyi, 3, 4, 5-) 

* * * * * * 
3- 

Salute Prisca and Aquila and the household of Onesiphorus. 
(II Tim. iv, 19.) 

* * * * * * 
4- 

Departing from Athens he came to Corinth. And finding a 
certain Jew named Aquila born in Pontus lately come from Italy 
with Priscilla his wife (because Claudius had commanded all Jews 
from Rome) he came to them. 

And because he was of the same trade he remained with them 
and wrought. Now they were tent-makers by trade. (Acts xviii, 
I, 2, 3.) 
* * * * * 

5. 

Paul . . . taking his leave of the brethren sailed thence into 
Syria and with him Priscilla and Aquila . . . . and he came to 
Ephesus and left them there. (Ibid., 18.) 


1In publishing this article, which Fr. Vincent wrote about a year before his 
death and which is one of the few remaining papers he had actually prepared 
for the press, we seize the opportunity of drawing the attention of the readers 
of BLackrriars to the MEMORIAL which has been begun for the author. It is 
proposed to found a Burse for the post-graduate studies of English Dominican 
priests, providing a foundation scholarship to enable a succession of student 
priests to go to Rome, Louvain, Fribourg, Paris, or Oxford. As BLACKFRIARS 
owes such a great debt to the pen of Father Vincent McNabb it is hoped that 
readers will show their appreciation by contributing towards this MEMORIAL. 
Donations, enquiries, etc., to be sent to the Treasurer, W. A. Stuart, 16 Glen- 
more Road, N.W.3, or to Miss D. Fintayson, 24 Primrose Hill Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.3.—Epitor. 


BLACKFRIARS 
4: 

A certain Jew named Apollo, born at Alexandria, . . . came to 
Ephesus . . . whom when Priscilla and Aquila had heard they took 
him to them and expounded to him the way of the Lord more 
diligently. (Ibid., 26.) 


* * * * * * 


We have set down these extracts in the time-order in which they 
were written and not in the time-order of the recorded facts. Thus 
St. Luke’s record comes last. Yet it narrates facts earlier than 
those recorded in the three earlier Epistles of St. Paul. 

The principle here involved is of fundamental importance in de- 
ciding the value of facts omitted by an earlier writer but recorded 
by a later. 

The first extract is from the first letter St. Paul wrote to the 
much-tried converts in Corinth. This unique letter—almost the most 
characteristic of his letters—remains the bridge between the Epistle 
to the Galatians in all later epistles. When we reflect that it gives 
St. Peter a place of primacy four times, that it has the very form 
of consecrating the Blessed Sacrament, and that it discusses almost 
in philosophical terms the doctrine of bodily resurrection—we may 
wonder why St. Paul sends the salutation of a man Aquila and 
(presumably) his wife Priscilla. 

But, indeed, these salutations sometimes sent by St. Paul in his 
Epistles, are not only of interest but even of value in confirming 
dates and deciding ecclesiastic positions in the early Church. 

Amongst the most interesting and suggestive salutations are those 
to and from Aquila and his wife Priscilla. Amongst the many who 
receive such salutations Aquila and Priscilla alone receive these salu- 
tations twice. (Romans and I] Timothy.) 

From this salutation of Aquila and Priscilla ‘to the Church of 
God that is at Corinth’ we gather that this man and his wife must 
have been Christians of unique importance. The context is note- 
worthy: The Churches of Asia salute you. Aquila and Priscilla 
salute you much in the Lord with the Church that is in their house 
(with whom I lodge). All the brethren salute you. 

From their place immediately after all the Churches of Asia and 
before all the brethren it may be gathered that in the Church at 
Ephesus this man and his wife had a unique position. 

As if to answer the question—‘ What gave Aquila and Priscilla 
this unique position in the early Church? ’—St. Luke gives us the 
necessary details of their life. 
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Aquila was a Jew. His wife Priscilla (or Prisca) seems to have 
been a Roman, and, indeed, a Roman of an aristocratic family. 

Aquila was an Asiatic, born in Pontus, by craft a maker of tents 
and, no doubt, of sails. 

His trade had carried him to Rome where, according to a tradi- 
tion supplementing St. Luke’s account, he had a house on the 
Aventine Hill, at the foot of which flowed that part of the Tiber 
where Rome had its docks. 

One of the venerable Roman traditions connected with the Church 
of St. Prisca and the Catacomb of St. Priscilla may be given in the 
words of Fr. Chandlery, S.J., in his Pilgrim Walks in Rome :— 


‘Returning to the head of the Clivus Publicus we follow 
the Via di S. Prisca leading to the present Church of S, Prisca 
and S. Saba ... Close by lived Aquila and Priscilla, Jewish 
converts of St. Peter. ... St. Peter is said to have received 
hospitality from them and to have first exercised his sacred 
ministry in Rome in their house. (p. 184.) 

‘The steep lane leading from the riverside and the docks 
up the Aventine to S. Sabina is the ancient Clivus Publicus. Up 
this very road must have come St. Peter on his way to the 
house of Aquila and Priscilla.’ (p. 276.) 


In A.D. 49, when the decree of Claudius banishing all Jews from 
Rome had driven Aquila the tent-maker to Corinth, it is not fan- 
ciful to think that their Jewish guest St. Peter went with them. 
Nor could it be thought fanciful if St. Peter, making a virtue of 
necessity, took occasion to cross into Palestine. Strangely enough 
it was in this year 49 that St. Peter presided over the First General 
Council at Jerusalem, which had thus been largely made possible 
by the help of his fellow-Jew and fellow-exile, Aquila. 

In a.D. 51-52, when St. Paul came to Corinth, he found that 
Aquila had, like St. Peter, made a virtue of necessity by organis- 
ing his craft of tent-making. As Si. Paul was also a tent-maker 
and as Aquila had given a home to St. Peter in Rome, nothing 
seemed more natural than that he should give a home to St. Paul 
in Corinth. In that home of the exiled tent-maker of Pontus we 
have the first record of St. Paul making a lengthy stay in any one 
place. ‘He stayed a year and six months.’ 

St. Luke is at pains to show us that when St. Paul left Corinth 
in order to pay an official visit to Jerusalem, he left in company 
with Aquila and Priscilla. At Ephesus they parted, Aquila and 
Priscilla remaining at Ephesus whilst St. Paul went up to Jeru- 
salem, 
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Before St. Paul’s return to Ephesus the Christian group had begun 
to take root. The convert tent-maker and his wife could not await 
in idleness St. Paul’s return from Jerusalem and from his apostolic 
journey through the country of Galatia and Phrygia. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that St. Paul’s two lay ‘ helpers in Christ 
Jesus ’’ (Rom. xvi, 5) were responsible for a conversion only second 
to that of St. Paul himself. St. Luke’s minute description of the 
event is a sign that the conversion of the learned Alexandrian Jew, 
Apollo, was an event of great moment. 

Aquila’s and Priscilla’s influence in Apollo’s conversion was not 
just the influence of a good life over a soul seeking the truth. It 
was also the influence which only intelligence can exercise over 
intelligence. St. Luke describes something akin to a course of in- 
struction in the words. ‘ Priscilla and Aquila took him to them; and 
expounded to him the way of the Lord more diligently ’ (Acts xviii, 
26). 

In reading these words we are nearer than we think to even the 
modern Ritual for Baptism. Immediately before pouring the Bap- 
tismal water over the head of the person to be baptised the priest 
puts into the form of three questions the whole of the Apostles’ 
Creed. Only when the right answers are given is Baptism given. 
But a time of instruction—or catechesis—has enabled the baptismal 
candidate to give the right answers. 

It is now commonly admitted that this ritual of Baptism spread 
from Rome; which had been taught directly by St. Peter for some 
five and twenty years. But it will also be admitted that the lodging 
which St. Peter had in the house of Aquila and Priscilla would have 
given them expert training as Catechists. No wonder that their 
diligent instruction of Apollo in the way of the Lord is a unique 
Biblical reference to what we cannot refuse to call ‘ Catechists.’? 

* * * * * Y * 

We are on something firmer than conjecture when we think it 
likely that soon after Aquila and Priscilla had fully instructed Apollo 
in the way of the Lord they moved eastward to Aquila’s birth-land, 
Pontus. 

Soon news came to them from Rome that Claudius was dead, and 


2 Whilst I was writing these last sentences on the Catechist, Aquila, the fol- 
lowing passage came to hand, written by one who has unique experience in 
England’s Missionary work, the V. Rev. Owen Dudley. Speaking of the need 
of Catholic colonies in England, he says: ‘In every colony there should be a 
Catechist officially approved by the Bishop’ (The Catholic Gazette, June, 1942, 
p. 1). Such Catechists might well have SS. Aquila and Priscilla as their official 
patrons. p 
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his edict against the Jews was withdrawn. My own personal con- 
viction is that this news was brought by Silvanus whom St. Peter 
sent from Rome with the historic Letter (Epistle) addressed ‘ to the 
strangers dispersed through Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and 
Bithynia ’ (I Pet. i, 1). 

Even if Aquila and Priscilla did not at once leave Pontus after 
the death of Claudius in a.p. 54, they would have had time to be 
in Rome when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans in a.p. 56. 

St. Paul’s salutation to Aquila and Priscilla is without parallel in 
his many salutations. In no other salutation is there anything equiva- 
lent to these deliberately written words: ‘ Salute Prisca and Aquila 

. who have for my life laid down their own necks, to whom 
not I only give thanks but all the Churches of the Gentiles.’ 

The full significance of this can be seen when we remember two 
things. First that Aquila was a Jew; secondly, that only a few 
years previously Claudius had ordered that Jews as Jews should be 
expelled from Rome. From what we know of human nature we can 
hardly think that all the Gentile Christians disagreed with the Em- 
peror’s anti-Semitism! The anti-Semitism of some modern Catho- 
lics is an historic survival. No wonder that the undying Semitism 
of St. Paul is behind the emphatic request that thanks are due to 
Aquila, the Jew, ‘and his wife Priscilla by all the Churches of the 
Gentiles.’ St. Paul’s emphatic words were perhaps as much a rep- 
rimand as a reminder. 

An even greater proof of the unique position of these two lay con- 
verts may perhaps be found in the words: ‘and the Church which is 
in their house.’ 

It is the only mention of the great Church of Rome; and it is in 
the house of the Jew Aquila and Roman wife Priscilla! 


* * * * * * 


One last mention of these tireless helpmates of St. Paul hides for 
all but the searcher’s eyes the tragedy of ‘ the two witnesses,’ SS. 
Peter and Paul. 

In St. Paul’s second Epistle to St. Timothy, who was at Ephe- 
sus, are the simple words : ‘ Salute Prisca and Aquila and the house- 
hold of Onesiphorus.’ 

Aquila and Priscilla are once more in Ephesus but not in their 
own home! A worse than Claudius has ascended the Imperial throne. 
Nero is not expelling Jews as Jews, but martyring Christians as 
Christians. Rome is no longer safe for the Jewish husband of a 
Roman aristocrat, still less for a husband and wife who are actively 
Christian. Once more the brave couple are giving up all rather than 
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give up the faith. Soon-they will hear that when St. Paul saluted 
them their old guest and father in the faith, St. Peter, was crucified 
or was preparing for crucifixion. Perhaps, too, before the salutation 
of St. Paul reached them in their lodging at Ephesus, the sword 
of Nero, like the sword of Herod, had silenced the hero-tongue of 
a Jewish prophet. 

The inspired Word tells us no more, though it has told us so 
much of these pioneers of Catholic Action. But we have seen that 
Roman tradition and Roman ruins or Catacombs tell us that when 
the death of Nero: stilled the’ sword of Nero, Aquila and Priscilla 
came back to the memories and tombs of the two Saints who owed 
more to them than to any other of the early converts. 

But there is another early tradition which whets our appetite for 
research :— 


‘ The Jews buried Christ; and guarded and sealed His tomb. 
But he rose again as He had said from the beginning. 

‘And they found the linen early in Christ’s tomb, whither 
Pilate and his wife came. When they had found it, Pilate’s 
wife asked for the linen, and went away quickly to her house 
in Pontus and she became a believer in Christ. Some time 
afterwards the linen came into the possession of St. Luke, who 
put it in a place known only to himself. 

‘Now they did not find the shroud (sudari).* But it is said 
to have been found by Peter, who kept it; but we know not if 
it has ever been discovered.’ (Life of St. Nino, translated f-on 
the Georgian by Marjory, and J. O., Wardrop; Studia Biblica 
et Ecclesiastica, Vol. v, p. 11.) 


The manuscript data of this extract is very likely contemporary 
with St. Nino, the Apostle of Georgia, who died in A.p. 338. 

The soberness of this narrative, the entire absence of the almost 
hackneyed marvels of similar narratives lend an air of truth which 
further corroboration makes hard to reject. 

Internal corroboration is to be found in the fact that this reference 
to Pontus is in a manuscript written in and about a neighbouring 
country, Georgia. As a rule neighbouring countries are somewhat 
sparing of facts redounding to the glory of their neighbours. 

Corroboration, stronger than meets the eye, may be found in a 
famous letter, which gave Christianity its first official place in Roman 
history. Somewhere about A.D. 111-113 the Emperor Trajan re- 
ceived an official letter from the Governor of one of his most distant 


3 The sudarium or face-cloth which St. Peter (not St. John) saw folded and 
apart from the Shroud (John xx). 
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Provinces. The letter gave a substantially accurate account of 
Christian rites and practices ; warning the Emperor that these Chris- 
tians were already so strong in towns and villages that the temples 
were deserted. But for the student (and admirer !) of Aquila and 
Priscilla the unique interest is that the Governor js Pliny, the Roman 
historian, and the far-off Province is no other than Pontus, the birth- 
land of the Jew Aquila who had given a home to SS. Peter and Paul, 
as St. Peter had given a home to his Master. 


Fr. Vincent McNass, O.P. 


Democracy: SHOULD IT SuRVIVE?. By John A. Ryan, Luigi Sturzo, 
Jacques Maritain and others. (Bruce Publishing Co. ; $2.00.) 


This book — speaking to.Mr. Common Man— is a collection of 
essays by prominent writers demonstrating the basic structure of a 
true democracy. Taking as their starting point the underlying prin- 
ciple of the Declaration of Independence —the inherent dignity of 
man —the contributors to this symposium present a lucid and com- 
prehensive analysis of the dangers which beset true democracy in the 
world to-day. Don Luigi Sturzo gives an incisive examination of 
totalitarianism in his usual distinguished style, follows secular educa- 
tion (a whole system subject to State regulation, supervision, 
examination and test; compulsion producing a mechanical uniform- 
ity which tends to a paralysis of the faculty of distinction), capitalist 
exploitation, racial discrimination, penitentiary systems and all manner 
of social injustice. 

Man has freely elected to live a communal life under government. 
Is there then a perfection of system which can be attained by those 
who are the leaders and the planners of the State? We are in no 
doubt as to the answer to that questign. ‘Gouverner,’ says Lacor- 
daire, ‘c’est diriger des étres libres vers leur fin.’ To guide with 
intelligence and power — those two essentials of government — the 
brethren of Christ through the tortuous channels of an industrial age, 
without imperilling their dignity or sacrificing their rights, towards 
the true end of man which is the Beatific Vision; here is the true 
democracy which will save the post-war world from the apostles of 
materialistic democracy. 

The reader will not fail to appreciate the relevance of this work 
to conditions prevailing in the United States. The general public, 
however, here in this country will be disappointed if they seek in any 
of these essays a final analysis of democracy and a definition of its 
meaning on which to base consistently the doctrine of the distin- 


guished contributors. 
J. F. T. Prince. 
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CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS IN 
GERMANY 


AccorDING to statistics lately published and confirmed through 
investigations made among prisoners-of-war, ninety-three per cent, 
of the German people are still members of Christian denominations, 
Whilst it is hardly necessary to discuss the political aspects of this 
fact, I should like to make a few points regarding practical religious 
life in Germany which might contribute to an appreciation of that 
figure. 

In justification of my venture, | may say that I am an off-spring 
of a family which for several generations past has played a prominant 
part in German Protestant church life and scholarship. I myself, 
through the study of Protestant theology, have become a Catholic. 
Educated in a purely Protestant part of Germany, | lived and worked 
for the last seven years previous to my emigration in one of the 
Catholic centres of the country. Living as I do at present in, | 
daresay, fairly close contact with Catholic life in these countries, | 
feel that perhaps the most important point in appreciating the religi- 
ous situation in Germany is an understanding of the relations between 
Protestants and Catholics in that country. I must confine myself to 
some points which incoherent in themselves are all still up-to-date. 

Roughly speaking and from a merely statistical view-point, Ger- 
many can be subdivided into a Protestant North and a Catholic 
South and West. However, whole provinces of Southern Germany, 
such as Wiirttemberg and the Palatinat, are predominantly and most 
actively Protestant, whilst Miinsterland, Ermland and Silesia have 
been, especially during the last twenty years, leading centres of 
Catholic life in Germany. 

The idea of subdividing Germany from a religious point of view 
implies that there is an antagonism between Protestantism and 
Catholicism on which such a subdivision could be based. However, 
unlike other countries, Germany’s ecclesiastical history knows hardiy 
any religious mass-persecutions and penal laws, and deeply rooted 
bitterness does not exist on either side. The Thirty Years’ War 
is not remembered in Germany as a religious war. The extirpation 
of one third of the country’s population during that war is tradi- 
tionally attributed to political rather than religious reasons. 

For the decisive period of 150 years after the Reformation, the 
German peoples strictly adhered to the principle cujus regio ejus 
religio, as to a certain extent they still do. The bishoprics of 
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Minster and Hildesheim like the city of Erfurt (which belonged to 
the realm of the archbishop-Elector of Mayence) were up to 1803 
under Catholic princes and accordingly the inhabitants of those dis- 
tricts are to this day mainly Catholic, islands a hundred and more 
miles away from the Catholic ‘ mainland.’ In those parts of Germany 
the observant traveller could pass within one hour’s walk from a 
purely Protestant to a purely Catholic village, the two standing close 
together and maintaining friendly relations in all respects, though 
not inter-marrying. 

There exists only one Protestant organisation, known as the 
Evangelical League, which is pugnaciously ‘ Anti-Popish.’ Origin- 
ating as it did from the anti-ultramontanism of the Kulturkampf- 
period, it has never gained ground outside the clergy, and its attacks 
have always been confined to writing and speech. The Gustavus- 
Adolphus Verein, on the other hand, rather resembles its Catholic 
counterpart, the Benno-Verein, two organisations devoted to the 
cultural support of their respective co-religionists. It may be men- 
tioned that both of these organisations served national purposes, the 
Gustavus-Adolphus-Verein assisting the Germans in Poland and 
Yugoslavia, the Benno-Verein those in Italy. 

There is no other country in the world where Catholics and Protest- 
ants form (if for technical purposes we include Austria and Sudenten- 
land), roughly speaking, one half of the population each, and where 
they are so closely intermingled as they are in Germany. Even before 
the great industrial migrations, not to speak of compulsory labour- 
service, evacuations and other changes brought about by the war, 
the religious map of Germany was incredibly dappled, the proportion 
of Catholics ranged from one per cent. up to ninety-nine per cent. 

Perhaps the most interesting districts are those where the pro- 
portion between Catholics and Protestants was between seventy and 
thirty per cent. In fact, it was an established fact that in those 
districts both Catholic and Protestant religious life was best. 
Whereas, according to a statement made by Cardinal Innitzer in a 
letter to Chancellor Schuschnigg, in the first and fashionable district 
of Vienna more dogs were found than children, places in the dis- 
persion like Dortmund and Beuthen were, in spite of the absence 
of a glorious medieval tradition, radiant centres of Catholic life. 
Likewise, the very parts of Germany where the Reformation was 
first and most firmly established, such as Saxony and Mecklenburg, 
were also the first to collapse in their religious structure under the 
new Church regime, while the Protestant churches in the dispersion, 
e.g. in Bavaria and Wirttemberg, took the lead in the movement 
of resistance known as the Confessional Church, 
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At this point it must also be remembered, that in no other country 
in Europe is there a greater difference among the various regions in 
the length of their Christian tradition. Whilst in the Rhineland the 
establishment of Christianity can be traced down to the second 
century, in parts of Holstein, Meckleburg and Pommern paganism 
had scarcely died out when the Catholic religion was overthrown by 
the Reformers. It would be rash to say that all those districts 
remained Catholic where Christianity had been established in Roman 
times. The Palatinat and Wirttemberg again testify to the con- 
trary. However, with regard to the depth of Christian beliefs in 
general, it is certainly true that districts with an old Christian tradi- 
tion resisted the onslaught of neo-paganism more easily than the 
colonial districts. Yet, on the other hand, those old Christian dis- 
tricts, like Austria, were inclined to rest on their oars and to take 
their religious inheritance for granted as part of their national civil- 
isation, whilst some of the colonial districts bore witness to the fact, 
so often experienced in the history of the Church, that constant 
danger keeps the people vigilant and conscious of the talent 
entrusted to them. 

From the end of the 16th to the middle of the 19th century, the 
religious map of Germany remained practically unchanged. There 
was comparatively little intermingling of Catholics and Protestants 
and accordingly, due to the fewness of mixed marriages, the number 
of converts was negligible. There was, generally speaking, no social 
distinction between Catholics and Protestants. Of the heavy indus- 
tries of the Ruhr-district and of Upper Silesia just one half was 
owned by Catholics, one half by Protestants. 

The external harmony prevailing, in spite of strict religious segre- 
gation, is most noticeable in the strange institution of combined 
churches, frequently found in Germany. In SS, Peter and Paul’s at 
Bautzen (East Saxony), which is the Cathedral of the Catholic bishop 
of Meissen, for instance, only- the transept and choir belong to the 
Catholics, whilst the nave, separated therefrom by rails, is a Protest- 
ant church. On Sundays Low Mass is offered in the Catholic por- 
tion at 7 and 8, and High Mass at 11 a.m., whilst from g to 10.30 
a.m. the Protestants hold their service in the nave. 

There is one Church in Miinsterland where for the past three 
hundred years Catholics and Protestants have gathered every Sunday 
morning at the same hour in their common parish church. The 
Catholic priest starts the Mass. After the Gospel, the Protestant 
clergyman mounts the pulpit and while he preaches his sermon the 
Catholics silently tell their beads. After a prayer and a hymn the 
Protestants file out, whilst the Catholics proceed to their Mass of 
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the Faithful. Undesirable though it was, this curious mixtum com- 
positum, as canonists called it, was maintained, even after conditions 
had changed in such a way as to allow either of the denominations 
to have their own church. They had throughout that period dis- 
tinct schools. In 1938 the Government introduced the inter- 
denominational or ‘ neutral’ National School-system, but on the 
morning of the opening of the new school Catholics and Protestants 
joined in a common demonstration against this attempt ‘ to overcome 
their centuries-old religious strife.’ 

The distinction between Catholics and Protestants in districts with 
mixed populations is even more marked in virtue of the fact that 
the Protestants in those areas are mostly Calvinists or semi- 
Calvinists (deriving from Schleiermacher’s Union). Apart from the 
Hochkirche of ‘ bishop’ Dr. Heiler (the well-known author of a 
splendid study on Prayer and of an interesting book on Catholicism), 
German Protestantism is, measured by English standards, rather 
Low. St. Thomas’s Church, Leipzig, known through its association 
with Johann Sebastian Bach, was one of the few places where High 
traditions survived in memory of the Leipzig Intefim of, I think, 
1542, when in order to please the Emperor, who was the protector 
of their commercial Fair, the Leipzigers agreed to the continuance 
of some Catholic rubrics, such as the singing of the Litany from the 
high altar and the wearing of a maniple. In more recent years the 
liturgical movement has gained ground among Protestants, leading 
them to an almost slavish imitation of the Catholic Ritual without 
realising the futility of such endeavours divorced from the dogmatic 
background. 

Another ‘ High’ tendency in modern German Protestantism was 
the restoration of something like a hierarchy. After the last war, 
bishops were set up in the Protestant churches of Bavaria, Wiirttem- 
berg, Saxony and Mecklenburg. The names of bishops Maharens, 
Wurm and Meisen, as weil as of the venerable, first and legal Reichs- 
bishop, Dr. Bodelschwingh, the leader of one of the finest charitable 
institutions of Protestant Germany (established on the fringe of 
Catholic Miinsterland), will still be remembered from the time when 
the Encyclical Mit brennender Sorge was issued. The names of 
bishop Rendtorff of Mecklenburg, who was the first to abolish the 
use of the Old Testament in his diocese, and of his colleague in 
Saxony, who distinguished himself by ‘ sacking’ dozens of refrac- 
tory clergymen of the Confessional Church, are fallen into well- 
deserved oblivion. When the bishops were first re-established, 
questions like the use of a pectoral cross by the bishop greatly upset 
church life in some districts. 
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My survey of interdenominational relations would be incomplete 
without a short reference to the unique privilege which, much to 
the annoyance of their bishops, Germany enjoyed in having her 
Catholic clerics educated at State universities. The early history of 
Modernism and of Central European reaction to the Vatican Council 
cannot be understood without an appreciation of that fact. At Bonn, 
Minster, Tiibingen, and Breslau there existed side by side Pro- 
testant and Catholic Schools of Divinity. I myself was received as 
a student of Protestant theology in the University of Bonn by Dr. 
Rademacher, one of the finest writers on Catholic apologetics in 
Germany. At Bonn, incidentally, the mingling of Protestant and 
Catholic theologians was intended by Prussia to bring about a 
weakening of ultramontanism. Although this plan was successful 
during the last century, in recent years the distinction between 
Catholics and Protestants in that university became even more 
marked than elsewhere through the establishment of the school of 
Karl Barth, who till 1934 was a professor at Bonn, and through the 
conversion to the Catholic Faith of Prof. Peterson, one of his early 
followers. 

On account of the close external mingling, together with the strict 
internal separation between Catholics and Protestant, their mutual 
ignorance of one another was more marked. Ignorance rather than 
genuine hostility was the most prominent feature in the Kulturkampf- 
period and in the more recent controversies on the Concordats. The 
Catholic party, known as the Zentrum, was from 1918 to 1933 the 
only political party to be represented in all the numerous cabinets 
formed during that period. The central position of that party en- 
abled it to redeem to some extent the wrong done to the Catholic 
part of the population in Prussia with regard to higher appointments 
in the civil service. Thus it became quite a common feature for a 
Catholic to be appointed President of one of the predominantly Pro- 
testant provinces. Even under Bismarck an institution such as the 
Imperial High Court-established at Leipzig, then a 95 per cent. 
Protestant city, brought many prominent Catholics into Protestant 
parts. There was often a certain clash between the ‘old’ local 
Catholic element, mostly consisting of Polish labourers or Czech 
artisans, and the newly arrived intelligentsia. 

‘My father was a clergyman, acting as professor of religious in- 
struction in one of the State colleges of Leipzig. In 1929, the Govern- 
ment appointed to his school a new Rector, who happened to be a 
Catholic. My father already knew him, since he was at that time 
my teacher in another college. The staff of my father’s school, 
including my father, protested against the appointment, but without 
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avail. Eventually my father was deputed to approach tne newly- 
appointed rector with a view to extracting from him a firm under- 
taking that he would not use his new position for proselytizing. My 
father returned from that conversation to tell his colleagues that they 
could not have a finer Rector and that he had met the best Christian 
of his life. A few weeks later my father died. At his funeral his 
Catholic Rector wept like a child, saying that he had lost a friend. 
I can not think of a better illustration of the fact that ignorance is 
at the root of interdenominational relations, perhaps not only in 
Germany. And I very much doubt whether things have changed 
through the common plight. It suffices to say that the dogmatic 
back-ground of the Confessional Church is pronouncedly Calvinistic, 
and that on the other hand, Catholics have begun to realise that they 
are harvesting the fruit of three centuries of toleration and silent 
adherence to a cultural system heading towards religious disaster 
ever since the fateful 31st of October, 1517. 

This brings me to my last point. Comparing Irish or English 
Catholics with German ones, we should not forget that, especially 
in the predominantly Catholic districts, German Catholicism had been 
watered down to a merely cultural tradition. ‘ Packed’ churches, 
with which, even in recent years, foreign trippers used to be so 
much impressed, are by no means an indication of actual religious 
life. The true state of the people in those predominantly Catholic 
districts reveals itself once they have emigrated to a district where 
they are scattered. Seventy per cent. of Berlin Catholics (mainly 
from Rhineland and Bavaria) married non-Catholics, and only twenty 
per cent. of those mixed marriages were ecclesiastically solemnized. 
Of their children only thirty per cent. were baptized in a Catholic 
church. The number of divorces in which one of the partners was 
a Catholic was great. 

Yet unlike German Protestantism which has become exclusively 
a matter of the lower middle class, Catholicism still embraces vir- 
tually all sections of the people, and, especially in recent years, it 
was hard to say which social class stood up best to the trials of the 
times. 

It was the purpose of this paper to point to some of the highly 
involved problems looming behind the words ‘93 per cent. of the 
German people still Christian,’ problems which are bound to play 


- a prominent part in the future of Europe. 


Joun Hennic, Ph.D. 


BLACKFRIARS 


EUROPE’S FUTURE! 


Suort Ly before the fall of France, there appeared in La Vie Intel- 
lectuelle a striking article by a French historian, G. de Reynold. 
The writer was then living in the centre of Europe and was thus 
very favourably placed to study current events. Many of his reflec- 
tions are as relevant to-day as they were in 1940, and might prove 
of interest to a larger public. It is with this object in view that 
I would like to refer to them here. 

De Reynold begins his article by putting forward the opinion that 
Europe, geographically speaking, can scarcely be considered a con- 
tinent; her space is too restricted, her peoples too mixed and indi- 
vidual to produce a homogeneous civilisation. She is more in the 
nature of an Asiatic peninsula. Had it not been for Christianity she 
would by this time have been absorbed by Asia; yet we find her 
still the ombril of the world, fitted by Providence for a high and 
unique destiny. With Europe’s natural order and arrangement— 
easy access to the sea and splendid internal lines of communication— 
it is only when Christianity weakens within her borders that a 
general disintegration occurs—and M. de Reynold is of opinion that 
should there ever be total apostasy it would be a sure presage of 
death, a death heralded by a long agony. The weakening in Chris- 
tian beliefs has always been the forerunner of some Asiatic assault, 
or at any rate of the imminent danger of such a thrust. This danger 
is enhanced by the fact that the Asiatic conception of Empire, ever 
since the days of Diocletian, has exercised a distorting and sinister 
influence on the European conception of the Imperium Romanum. 
Asia is a continent of ‘ worlds,’ its pattern is the Empire, whereas 
Europe is composed of nations and its pattern is the ‘ kingdom.’ 

But even in Asia, we have to distinguish between the more stable 
Asia of the Desert and that of the Steppe. The former has given 
birth to complete and monumental civilisations, but the nomads of 
the Steppe, hemmed in as they have been between the Roman and 
the Christian limes and the Wall of China, inhabit an unstable Asia, 
ready to invade, to conquer and to destroy. M. de Reynold there- 
fore declares the necessity, in the East and the West alike, of a 


Power which can boast of an ancient civilisation and act as a barrier 


against aggression. 


1 The substance of an article by G. de Reynold in ‘ La Vie Intellectuelle,’ 
January, 1940. 
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Now European civilisation used to recognise a European Order 
based on the Roman Empire; and, although the clerks of the Middle 
Ages may have given it an almost divine significance, so that its 
eventual disappearance was unthinkable, we cannot for that dismiss 
belief in its worth... . The Imperium Romanum did indeed perish, 
but not solely under the weight of barbaric pressure. State Abso- 
lutism, venality, a low birthrate, military weakness and too extensive 
a frontier (in a word its own faults) contributed to its fall. 

The only effective means of preventing Christendom from suc- 
cumbing to Asiatic attack was through some reconstitution of 
‘Empire.’ The disintegration of the Western Empire opened the 
way to the Barbarian and resulted in three centuries of anarchy, 
and that of the Carolingian Empire had even more disastrous effects. 
Never had Europe been nearer ruin. We may incidentally ask 
whether the disasters of those times would have been so serious had 
it not been for the presence in Europe of traitors and accomplices, 
many of whom were to be found in the ranks of the Faithful them- 
selves. . 

Then, as now, an often unconscious spirit of revenge was abroad, 
and the excuse of the ‘ overpowering claims of national interest ’ was 
not unknown, although it was expressed in different terms. 

If to-day we are not to be misled nor fall into irreparable errors, 
we shall have to think in ‘ epochs’ and not in ‘ moments,’ and shall 
also have to remember that contemporary events are but links in a 
long chain. 

The present situation differs from similar occurrences in the past 
principally in its magnitude. From the 18th century onwards applied 
science has placed in the hands of the masses weapons unknown 
in even the recent past; a newly-awakened barbarism armed to the 
teeth has arisen, and material progress which should have served 
mankind and been harnessed to constructive ends has been prosti- 
tuted and utilised for total destruction. 

The danger is heightened by the fact that man, left to himself, 
tends to return to his troglodyte habits and that beneath the most 
cultured appearance lurks the ‘ beast.’ It is a question of depth. 

We may have thought that our hyperintellectual and scientific 
civilisation would succeed in taming our affective powers; on the 
contrary it seems to have unleashed them. 

This it is that makes the contemporary scene so much more pre- 
carious than it was after the irruption of the Hun or the death of 
Charlemagne, European civilisation was then weak and threatened 
mainly because of its youth; to-day that excuse can scarcely be made. 
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De Reynold lays the chief blame for the present state of affairs 
on those responsible for the enunciation and spread of anti-Christian 
propaganda in modern times, resulting as it assuredly has in a 
corresponding moral decline. Two outstanding signs of such decline 
are an infatuation with the primitive, the instinctive and the sub- 
conscious, and a progressive return to barbarism through the flattery 
of imitation. The whole of what we like to call Modern Times is in 
fact nothing less than a spaced-out Revolution. Before culminating 
in action, it has long been prepared, developed and matured in men’s 
minds. It started with a false conception of man’s nature and 
destiny, a complete reversal of the divinely constituted order. But 
it revealed itself only gradually according to the dominant pre- 
occupation of the moment. 


Thus, when the chief interest centred round ecclesiastical reform, 
a great religious revolution was brought about; the so-called en- 
franchisement of the human mind and the advent of secular 
humanism signified an intellectual revolution. Having reached the 
arena of political life, ideas were translated into such concrete hap- 
penings as those of 1789. 


The economic and social orders were next to feel the impact of 
the revolution. After that, the uprising of the elemental and the 
instinctive, the descent into a sub-human domain have marked our 
final regression. 

Now every revolution contains in itself not only the germs of the 
one that succeeds it, but of all those which are to follow. The first 
explosion only heralds others of a more violent and radical nature. 
History has shown that there is no deviation from this plan; time, 
place and circumstances alone differ. So, if we are to witness a 
counter-revolution, it must be an attack from below. The whole 
edifice has so to speak to be re-scaled, the original tower recaptured, 
and above all, we must lay hold of the Cross that surmounts it— 
and turn away from that pantheism of nature, race and blood which 
is purely a mass-phenomenon. The word Mass-civilisation is a con- 
tradiction in terms, for civilisation has to do ‘with organisation, 
hierarchy and order; only Barbarism deals with the collective. Once 
the mass-idea is set in motion, natural determinism is master of the 
field and a return to servitude is the inevitable result. 


Liberty belongs only to the ‘ Person.’ But it is important to make 
it quite clear that Liberty is too mighty a weapon for selfish indi- 
vidualism to wield; it can only. stagger under the weight of true 
freedom. The individual element in man (which is not synonymous 
with the term the ‘human person’) in claiming the right to all 
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liberties, may well be on the way to losing true liberty. ... Where 
Christianity no longer reigns, the ‘ liberty of the children of God’ 
gradually expires. 

These remarks may appear to many to reflect the deepest pes- 
simism. But to trace these tendencies to their logical conclusion, 
so as to forestall and prevent their realisation, is really paving the 
way for ‘ optimistic action.’ Our overweening confidence in nature, 
reason and progress, our idolatrous humanism and dreams of an 
earthly paradise have not led us far. That does not mean however 
that we need despair or yield to an apocalyptic mysticism. We have 
come to the end of ‘a’ world, and this, simply because the force 
of revolution is spent. Facing the opposite slope we have no choice 
except slowly and painfully to make the ascent. We are called to 
undertake a different course of action and in a different spirit. 

We can and we ought to defend European civilisation and our 
native land; we can and we ought to defend the essential liberties 
of human personality, reason, moderation and justice; we can and 
we ought to return to what is fundamental, unchangeable and 
permanent. 

But we can no longer and we ought no longer to defend the shaky 
fabric of the 19th century; that century is beyond recall. It was 
our ‘ ancient régime,’ let it mark the end of an epoch. 

Another era of Civilisation is in its birth-throes. As yet it is 
nameless, it will be for us to baptise it. We are still living in crepus- 
cular darkness; uncertainty, unrest, confusion, anarchy and violence 
necessarily accompany such times of transition. But if at the close 
of every epoch we have noted a decline in Christian belief, it is no 
less true to say that a revival of Christian faith heralds the birth of 
every new epoch. Europe cannot escape from Christianity; it looks 
as if this were indeed her ‘line of force.’ It is by taking our stand 
upon that line that we will be led out of a just war into a just peace, 
along the path of order into the broader highway of charity. 

Such a resolution however must be a conscious act. It will need 
great intellectual effort to maintain a sense of proportion and a 
balanced judgment regarding the situation as a whole. 

And no less an effort will have to be made if the individual and 
the collective responsibilities of all the nations involved in to-day’s 
unexampled tragedy are to receive adequate recognition. 

Such were the conclusions reached regarding the European situa- 
tion four years ago by a French historian. 

It is for readers of these opinions to pronounce in favour of or 
against them in the light of subsequent events. 

E. POLIMENI. 
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BIBLE CHRISTIANS. 


Ir may seem exaggerated to claim the Bible as a main remedy for 
the ills of the day. It smacks of a fanatical non-conformity, 
Catholics do not often run the risk of being called Bible Christians, 
_ Yet this is in fact the ‘ moral ’ of the important Encyclical on Biblical 

Studies issued by Pope Pius XII. at the end of September of last 
year’. His Holiness says that the true study of the Bible is more 
urgently needed than ever in these times of slaughter and ruin. 
‘ Who else can heal these mortal wounds of human fellowship save 
Him whom the Prince of the Apostles thus addressed in the fullness 
of confidence and love: “‘ Lord to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life’ ’’ (§57). The eternal Word is once again 
needed to bring form out of the chaos. 

For there is little human hope of any form emerging from the 
seething waters of the post-war period we are so rapidly approach- 
ing. With each nation ultimately standing out for its own interests, 
with little or no sense of the common good, the ‘ ocean of calamities’ 
of which the Pope speaks must continue to surround us even in 
‘ peace’ time. So long as the principle of the complete independence 
of sovereign states remains wars will increase in frequency and 
violence. It makes no difference whether those states are labelled 
Fascist, Communist or Democratic. 

The task of straightening out the tangle is beyond human in- 
genuity and must be achieved by the Spirit working through the 
Word. This re-formation can, however, only come with our co- 
operation. We must be ready to continue to struggle and to suffer 
even when the war has ceased. We may no longer be called upon 
to suffer tanks and mines, guns and flying bombs for a caust dic- 
tated to us by those who hardly know Christ. But the fight will 
continue in a supernatural cause. Thus we may also apply the 
Pope’s words to this future suffering: ‘It is in the: Scriptures that 
those who are weary and oppressed by adversity and sorrow will 
find true consolation and divine help to suffer with fortitude; it is 
here, in the Gospels, that Christ is shown to all as the supreme and 
perfect model of justice, charity and mercy; here that a lacerated 
and dismayed humanity finds access to the sources of that divine 
grace, which peoples and their rulers must not disdain or neglect 
if they hope ever to establish and maintain the peace and harmony 
of men. . .” (§58). 

1 The Encyclical ‘ Divino Afflante’ is now available in an excellent English 


translation by Canon G. D. Smith, and published for 3d. by the Catholic Truth 
Society under the title *‘ Stand by the Bible.’ 
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In order to become Bible Christians of this sort Catholics of all 
states must read and study the Sacred Scripture with devotion and 
wisdom. The Encyclical makes an urgent appeal to the faithful 
to give themselves to this profitable work. So the Pope marks the 
end of an epoch, when Modernism has ceased to compel the Church 
to take certain repressive measures and to seem to lock the Bible 
away from an objective and free analysis. The fifty years from 
Providentissimus Deus which the present Encyclical was written to 
celebrate, have seen an increase in the misapprehension that the 
Church was obscurantist, not only witholding the Bible from the 
people (the old cry) but also preventing her Scripture Scholars from 
studying with any freedom new developments in exegesis. Ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities did in fact have to retrench the position of the Bible to 
prevent unworthy hands being laid upon it; but the principles have 
never been denied and the Pope quotes literally from Providentissimus 
Deus to show how Leo XIII. encouraged a more extensive study and 
reading of the Scriptures at the beginning of the controversy. From 
that time onwards the Popes ‘have, as occasion offered, highly re- 
commended the study and preaching of the Sacred Scriptures and 
the devout habit of reading and meditating upon them’ ($12). And 
a great deal has been achieved in the field of Biblical scholarship 
and general acquaintance with the Sacred Page. 

The attack from rationalist modernism has practically ceased as 
may be seen in the absurdities of its discredited official organs. This 
has been not the senile decay of the opponent, but a victory for the 
studies and researches of Catholic scholars. It has been a triumph 
due in the main to the work of Pére Lagrange, O.P., who was the 
leader for so many years of ‘ The Biblical School established through 
the zeal of the Master General of the Order of Preachers at the 
Priory of S. Stephen in Jerusalem, an institution of which he (Leo 
XIII.) said that ‘‘ it had already rendered great services to biblical 
science and gave promise of even greater ’’’ (§7). Pére Lagrange 
was sent to Jerusalem in 1890, three years before Providentissimus 
Deus, twelve before the establishment of the Biblical Commission, 
and nineteen before that of the Pontifical Biblical Institute. It has 
been largely the triumph of his Methode, Historique in textual 
criticism and exegesis, taking all the fruits of modern research in 
history and languages and using them in defence of the Scriptures, 
that has enabled the present Holy Father to encourage the true 
freedom of the sons of God in the study of the Bible (§§49 & 50). 
‘Catholic exegetes, using aright those very weapons of learning 
which their opponents were frequently abusing, have propounded 
interpretations which, while being in accordance with Catholic 
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teaching and true traditional thought, appear at the same time to 
have met the difficulies which have either arisen from recent re 
search and recent discoveries or had been left for our solution as a 
legacy from ancient times’ (§44). By these means confidence in 
the authority and historical truth of the Bible has been wholly re. 
stored among Catholics (§45). There is a great deal yet to be done 
and by divine Providence the Bible will never lack its obscurities 
(§$§46, 47), but now that scholars, freed from the restrictions of a 
particular cnatooverey,. can rely on the freedom of the word of God 
—knowing that ‘ the word of God is not bound ’ (2 Tim. ii, 9)—they 
will readily accept the serious obligation to foster a more thorough 
and complete understanding and deeper love of His word (§51). 

One of the foundations upon which the study must be based is 
the true understanding of divine inspiration and of the literal mean- 
ing. Many had forgotten the traditional doctrine and gpoke as 
though the human authors of the Bible were as dead in the hands 
of God as a typewriter or fountain pen, and the literal meaning was 
that of the words themselves without reference to the context or 
the author. The traditional teaching as found in St. Thomas and 
re-established by Pére Lagrange has always been that the human 
author is a living and rational instrument of the divine author, that, 
therefore, ‘ he uses his own faculties and powers in such 2 way that 
from the book which is the fruit of His own labour all may easily 
learn the distinctive genius and the individual characteristics and 
features of each author’ ($37). Moreover, the literal meaning is 
‘what the author meant to say’—a principle which S. Thomas 
applies, for instance to the Book of Job with interesting results. 
Thus, although the saint believes Job to have been a real person, 
he regards the historicity of Job to be an irrelevant question since 
the primary intention of the author and therefore the literal mean- 
ing of the book is not to tell a history but that ‘ by likely reasons 
he may show how human affairs are governed by divine providence’ 
(Prologue of St. Thomas’s commentary). 

It is, therefore, very important to use every means to discover 
what was the ‘idiom’ or mental background of the authors and 
‘what they intended to signify by their words.’ Thus ‘ it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the interpreter to go back in spirit to those re- 
mote centuries of the East, and make proper use of the aids afforded 
by history, archaeology, ethnology and other sciences in order to 
discover what literary forms the writers of that early age intended 
to use... .’ (§38, 39). To encourage, rather than to restrain, the 
zeal of students of these biblical sciences is the main purpose of 
this encyclical. 
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This professorial conning of ancient documents and remains, this 
dry, almost indifferent, cataloguing of comparative religions, must 
seem very remote from the urgent needs of the day, the need of 
powerful ‘ Bible Christians.’ It would indeed be so if these studies 
were to be left in the refrigerator of academic libraries and lecture 
halls. This danger must be avoided if the living word of God is 
to be given as food for the people. ‘For God did not grant the 
Sacred Books to men to satisfy their curiosity or to provide them 
with an object of study and research’ (§ 57). These studies must 
be assimilated by prayer and meditation and so brought into the 
life-flood of the Mystical Body, pouring out into a preaching that 
is not built up on fanciful conceits of ‘ accommodation,’ but grounded 
in this essential, literal meaning, a preaching concerned principally 
with the theological aspect of the subject. The Holy Father does 
not leave in the air his encouragement for this linking of the recon- 
dite studies with the life of the Church and the regeneration of so- 
ciety. He makes some concrete suggestions in a paragraph the 
importance of which demands its complete reproduction here :— 

Let Bishops take every measure to foster and increase this 
veneration among the faithful committed to their charge, by 
promoting all those undertakings through which men of apos- 
tolic zeal are laudably striving to arouse and encourage among 
Catholics the knowledge and love of the Sacred Books. Let 
them favour and assist those pious associations whose object is 
to circulate copies of the Bible, and especially of the Gospels, 
among the faithful and to encourage Christian families in the 
habit of reading them devoutly every day; let them, so far 
as the liturgical laws allow, effectively commend in word and 
in practice the modern vernacular translations of Sacred Scrip- 
ture made with the approval of ecclesiastical authority; and 
let them either themselves hold, or cause expert preachers to 
hold, public dissertations on biblical subjects (§53). 


The Holy Father goes on to speak of Biblical reviews and the 
teaching of Scripture in Seminaries. Many projects are already under 
way in this country, and Catholics must take all these means 
of becoming more vital Bible Christians according to their circum- 
stances; there are indeed few families where the daily reading of 
Holy Writ could not find its place together with family prayers 
as regularly as breakfast, dinner or supper. The world is starving 
for the bread of the Word of God. The modern tribes, if they are 
not soon nourished by this manna from heaven, will perish in the 
desert they have made for themselves. 


THE EDITOR. 
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teaching and true traditional thought, appear at the same time to 
have met the difficulies which have either arisen from recent re- 
search and recent discoveries or had been left for our solution as a 
legacy from ancient times’ (§44). By these means confidence in 
the authority and historical truth of the Bible has been wholly re- 
stored among Catholics (§45). There is a great deal yet to be done 
and by divine Providence the Bible will never lack its obscurities 
(§§46, 47), but now that scholars, freed from the restrictions of a 
particular controversy,.can rely on the freedom of the word of God 
—knowing that ‘ the word of God is not bound ’ (2 Tim. ii, 9)—they 
will readily accept the serious obligation to foster a more thorough 
and complete understanding and deeper love of His word (§51). 

One of the foundations upon which the study must be based is 
the true understanding of divine inspiration and of the literal mean- 
ing. Many had forgotten the traditional doctrine and spoke as 
though the human authors of the Bible were as dead in the hands 
of God as a typewriter or fountain pen, and the literal meaning was 
that of the words themselves without reference to the context or 
the author. The traditional teaching as found in St. Thomas and 
re-established by Pére Lagrange has always been that the human 
author is a living and rational instrument of the divine author, that, 
therefore, ‘ he uses his own faculties and powers in such a way that 
from the book which is the fruit of His own labour all may easily 
learn the distinctive genius and the individual characteristics and 
features of each author’ ($37). | Moreover, the literal meaning is 
‘what the author meant to say’—a principle which S. Thomas 
applies, for instance to the Book of Job with interesting results. 
Thus, although the saint believes Job to have been a real person, 
he regards the historicity of Job to be an irrelevant question since 
the primary intention of the author and therefore the literal mean- 
ing of the book is not to tell a history but that ‘ by likely reasons 
he may show how human affairs are governed by divine providence ’ 
(Prologue of St. Thomas’s commentary). 

It is, therefore, very important to use every means to discover 
what was the ‘idiom’ or mental background of the authors and 
‘what they intended to signify by their words.’ Thus ‘ it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the interpreter to go back in spirit to those re- 
mote centuries of the East, and make proper use of the aids afforded 
by history, archaeology, ethnology and other sciences in order to 
discover what literary forms the writers of that early age intended 
to use... .’ ($38, 39). To encourage, rather than to restrain, the 
zeal of students of these biblical sciences is the main purpose of 
this encyclical. 
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This professorial conning of ancient documents and remains, this 
dry, almost indifferent, cataloguing of comparative religions, must 
seem very remote from the urgent needs of the day, the need of 
powerful ‘ Bible Christians.’ It would indeed be so if these studies 
were to be left in the refrigerator of academic libraries and lecture 
halls. This danger must be avoided if the living word of God is 
to be given as food for the people. ‘For God did not grant the 
Sacred Books to men to satisfy their curiosity or to provide them 
with an object of study and research’ (§ 57). These studies must 
be assimilated by prayer and meditation and so brought into the 
life-flood of the Mystical Body, pouring out into a preaching that 
is not built up on fanciful conceits of ‘ accommodation,’ but grounded 
in this essential, literal meaning, a preaching concerned principally 
with the theological aspect of the subject. The Holy Father does 
not leave in the air his encouragement for this linking of the recon- 
dite studies with the life of the Church and the regeneration of so- 
ciety. He makes some concrete suggestions in a paragraph the 
importance of which demands its complete reproduction here :— 

Let Bishops take every measure to foster and increase this 
veneration among the faithful committed to their charge, by 
promoting all those undertakings through which men of apos- 
tolic zeal are laudably striving to arouse and encourage among 
Catholics the knowledge and love of the Sacred Books. Let 
them favour and assist those pious associations whose object is 
to circulate copies of the Bible, and especially of the Gospels, 
among the faithful and to encourage Christian families in the 
habit of reading them devoutly every day; let them, so far 
as the liturgical laws allow, effectively commend in word and 
in practice the modern vernacular translations of Sacred Scrip- 
ture made with the approval of ecclesiastical authority; and 
let them either themselves hold, or Cause expert preachers to 
hold, public dissertations on biblical subjects ($53). 


The Holy Father goes on to speak of Biblical reviews and the 
teaching of Scripture in Seminaries. Many projects are already under 
way in this country, and Catholics must take all these means 
of becoming more vital Bible Christians according to their circum- 
stances; there are indeed few families where the daily reading of 
Holy Writ could not find its place together with family prayers 
as regularly as breakfast, dinner or supper. The world is starving 
for the bread of the Word of God. The modern tribes, if they are 
not soon nourished by this manna from heaven, will perish in the 


desert they have made for themselves. Tue Eprtor. 
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THe PeckHaM Experiment : a study in the living structure of society, 
By Innes H. Pearse, M.D., and Lucy H. Crocker, B.Sc. (Allen 
and Unwin; 12s. 6d.) ‘ 


This book is the third of a series of four books which record the 
experience and discoveries of the Pioneer Health Centre at Peckham, 
The two prior to this were entitled respectively ‘ The case for action’ 
and ‘ Biologists in search of material.’ The last of the series which 
is yet to appear is to be called ‘ Science, sanity and synthesis,’ 
which will make public the principles on which the Peckham ex- 
periment was based. Most of these principles can be seen in action 
in the present study, which is what makes the book so instructive, 
not only to social workers and educationists, but also to students 
of social philosophy and psychology. 

The following points for instance are insisted on as conclusions 
which have come to light in consequence of the Experiment, all of 
which are of significance to social workers. Education in the first 
place should not be divorced from the family as so often it is to-day. 
Again, there is too exaggerated a segregation of boys and girls by 
means of clubs and schools, and the raising of the school leaving 
age continues this segregation. Thirdly, they tell us that promi- 
scuous intercourse and trial marriage and similar modern experi- 
ments are biologically dangerous. Also that the family is not sup- 


posed to be a closed-in society which shuts out the outer world. An-. 


other important observation is that family life can often be reformed 
in many of its essential disorders without any change in the economic 
wage of the father. The declining birth-rate, we are told, is largely 
caused not by selfishness or vice but by a barely conscious recognition 
—particularly by the woman—that the state of devitalisation which 
is already present in her whole attitude and conditions may be Car- 
ried a stage further by pregnancy. A devitalised person tends 
naturally to move further and further away from any environment 
in which something new may confront him. 

The observations just given have not been chosen at random. 
They are but some out of many which the Experiment shows. But 
these ones in particular are of significance to the student of social 
philosophy and psychology and also to the theologian. Their in- 
terest to the catholic theologian is particularly significant, for they 
give a biological justification for what we, as Catholics, hold on 
other grounds. 


For example, the modern tendency in education is, at an ever | 


earlier age, to supercede parental nurture by technical education. 
The Church has consistently opposed this tendency on the ground 
that it is inverting the natural order of things, since the primary 
duty in the education of children devolves on the parents. The 
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state is but the servant of the parent. The Peckham Experiment 
supports the traditional attitude of the Church for reasons less 
abstract and more proximate, namely that the family is the biological 
unit of society. But note the moderation of the thesis as proposed 
in the book: ‘ We do not suggest that the child should have only 
what the parents have to give him, but that all foreign substances 
and experiences should initially be tempered by the family mechanism. 
The implication of this is that the family should move in an ever 
widening circle of experience in which parents and child develop 
together ’ (p. 189). 

The same points could be made about the other observations given 
here. Modern laxity in marriage ideals, promiscuous intercourse, 
trial marriage, etc., have been condemned by traditional theology 
and philosophy on the ground that they were against the natural 
law. Now the pioneers of the Peckham Experiment tell us that 
courtship is a process by which a man and a woman are learning 
step by step to function mutually as a unity. If this is so, they say, 
then biologically speaking such modern experiments are dangerous. 
This constant support of tradition in the name of biology.is of con- 
siderable significance to-day and surely one of the greatest lessons 
the Experiment has to teach. 


DanrEL Woo ear, O.P. 


Lire ToGETHER. By Wingfield Hope. (Sheed and Ward; 6s.) 


If we try to state the catholic theology of marriage to modern 
readers, especially the young, we have to remember that they will 
inevitably contrast it, consciously or unconsciously, with the roman- 
ticized passion of contemporary press and cinema. We have to 
show them the folly and unreality of romanticizing human relation- 
ships, yes; but we also have to try to show them the real greatness 
of human love as a greatness of which this commercialized glamour 
is in fact a thin and sickly counterfeit. This book has much that is 
admirable in it, sound sense and excellent advice; but one can too 
easily imagine the youthful reader turning with a sigh of relief to 
less worthy but more engaging treatments of similar themes. In 
the first place it is laborious reading : diffuse, repetitive, not lacking 
in clichés, sometimes arch and often plodding. You find sentences 
like: ‘We must therefore at once ask ourselves: is a strong 
emotional attraction between bridegroom and bride necessarily out 
of place in the christian pattern?’ The answer of course is an 
immediate no; but surely only a dead oyster would fail to resent 
the way the quéstion is put. And in a book which sets out to de- 
scribe the ‘ pattern’ or ideal (even though it also deals, as it must, 
with the failures), are we to have physical love labelled ‘ the marriage 
debt?’ Again, the treatment of sex is sound and useful as far as 
it goes but where is the emphasis on the central fact, which even 
naturally speaking makes sex in man essentially different from sex 
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in animals: the fact that physical love-making is meant to be a 
creative element in the total process of growth whereby two body- 
spirits become one? 

It must be added that the author’s argument sometimes stops 
short just where concrete illustration is most needed. Golden prin- 
ciples are not always a proper substitute for brass tacks. There 
are excellent remarks on the subject of false modesty; and to say 
that modesty is a mixture of reverence and frankness is true and 
necessary ; but what exactly is that going to mean in terms of word 
and action, what effect is it to have on passion and laughter and 
play? Again, it is true and valuable to point out that there is 
likely to be a ‘ short transition period’ before the modesty of the 
unmarried girl can become happily established as the modesty of 
the married woman; but how ought this often immensely important 
fact to influence the behaviour of the man? The psychology of sex 
is as important as the physiology. 

It is a great pity that a book in which there is so much that is 
sound and constructive should be hampered by these disabilities. 
The need of widespread knowledge of the catholic theology of 
marriage in its creative fullness can hardly be exaggerated; but on 
the other hand there are few subjects in regard to which an un- 
attractive presentation of the theology is more likely ‘to do harm. 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER. His work and his philosophy. By Oskar 
Kraus, (A. and C. Black; 6s.) 

This book was published in Prague in 1925 and now appears for 
the first time in an English translation, with an introduction by Dr. 
A. D. Lindsey. The author was formerly professor of philosophy in 
the university of Prague. After his internment in a concentration 
camp, he escaped to this country, and has since died. 

Schweitzer was. philosopher, theologian, musician, and doctor. 
This estimate of his work conveys -a vivid impression of a great 
personality, and of what Prof. Kraus calls ‘the unparalleled great- 
ness ’ of his life and character. This appreciation is the more remark- 
able in that they disagree fundamentally in their theological and 
philosophical principles. His significance, says Prof. Kraus, lies less 
in his theoretical metaphysics than in his practical ethics. Though 
considerable space is devoted to controverting his Kantian and Pro- 
testant views, the book is in the main a character study of an ethical 
personality and a philosophical mystic. 

Schweitzer was a professor in the Strasburg University. He was 
known throughout Germany as the greatest exponent of Bach on the 
organ. He was the author of a famous biography of Bach, and had 
written some theological and philosophical works, of which the best 
known are The Quest of the Historical Jesus, Paul and his Inter- 
preters, Civilisation and Ethics, Christianity and the Religions of the 
World. These have all been translated into English. ‘ While still a 
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student,’ he tells us in his Autobiography, ‘I resolved to devote my 
life until I was thirty to my pastoral work, to science, and to music, 
and to dedicate the rest of my life to the service of my fellowmen.’ 
‘He who has been blessed above his fellows with the good things of 
life must give the same measure of life to others.’ With this end in 
view he studied medicine, and took a medical degree. He abandoned 
all his beloved activities, his university work, and his music, and 
began a new life as a doctor in equatorial Africa, among the sufferers 
from leprosy and sleeping sickness. He tells us of this life in his 
books On the Edge of the Primeval Forest, and in My Life and 
Thought. He hoped also to complete his studies on St. Paul in the 
tranquility of the jungle. ‘From my youth onwards,’ he tells us, 
‘I have felt certain that all thought which thinks itself out to an 
issue ends in mysticism. In the stillness of the primeval forests of 
Africa I have been able to work out this thought and give it 
expression.’ 

From boyhood he was torn between pity for the sufferings of the 
world, and the consciousness of his own happiness, between panthe- 
ism and theism, between rationalism and mysticism. He distrusted 
the power of reason to provide an answer to the riddles of the uni- 
verse, and trusted all the more in the power of the will. The will is 
the strongest force in his spiritual life. He draws no sharp distinction 
between religious and philosophic thought. ‘ By my affirmative atti- 
tude towards life and the universe,’ he says, ‘my existence joins in 
pursuing the aims of the mysterious universal will of which I am a 
manifestation.’ 

Prof. Kraus finds it remarkable that the personality of our Lord 
should have influenced Schweitzer so profoundly, since it was so 
remote from his rationalism and all his ideas in regard to the universe. 
It is clear from all his writings, and from his life, that the personality 
of our Lord was the shaping influence of his life and character. His 
conception, which was strangely limited, denying as it did the divinity 
of Christ, yet had the power to call forth in him all the forces of pity 
and self-sacrifice, which inspired his whole life. The life to which he 
devoted himself he regarded also as a work of atonement. The final 
aim of civilisation for him is the spiritual and intellectual perfection 
of the individual. 

Schweitzer’s sociological teaching has especial significance for us 
at the present time, for he stresses the vital importance of transcend- 
ing boundaries between races and nations. 

MaRGRIETA BEER. 


THis PLot or EartH: A GARDENER’S CHRONICLE. By H. J. Mas- 
singham. (Collins; 12s. 6d.) 

In turning from farm to garden Mr. Massingham does not narrow 
his vision but throws more sharply into relief the general prin- 
ciples which make for wise husbandry, whether of land or life. 
For gardening is not merely farming in miniature. The fork or 
spade is not a small plough but a more precise instrument than the 
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plough; and the garden is in some sense the pattern of cultivation 
with which the good farmer seeks conformity (and in China, they 
say, achieves it perfectly). Unity in variety, relative self-sufficiency, 
the treating of every part in a proper and separate manner while 
always relating it to the whole, use in beauty and beauty in use— 
these are things which all go together in farming and gardening 
and country crafts, in the shaping of society and of the person. And 
if the self-sufficiency is bound to remain something relative, we are 
reminded here of the proper means to complement it—one’s own 
neighbourhood and neighbours, one’s felloweworkers and fellow- 
Christians; not the, metropolis and the absentee customer. 

These general principles are accompanied and illustrated by a re- 
cord of the author’s own work in his own garden. To enlarge on 
details would certainly be to betray my ignorance, and I will only 
suggest respectfully that the appreciation of nettles (p. 104) might 
have been carried further. Nettles are excellent cattle-fodder if cut 
and allowed to dry a little, and in some countries I think they are 
cultivated. (I remember one cow who ate them growing, but she 
was an eccentric). I have also one contribution to the discussion on 
fertility—a sentence from a local innkeeper as he summed up the 
needs of the soil in relation to fertilisers : ‘ That wants feeding, not 
having its — guts pulled out.’ 

However much Mr. Massingham returns to his themes, ke always 
treats them freshly and forcefully. The present book is among his 
best. There is a wealth of new material, with some admirable 
quotations (edifying ones from friends and incriminating ones from 
public men). And his own aphorisms retain their flavour. ‘An 
urban civilization, severed from its own roots. . . regards its own 
country with either a melting or a calculating eye, and the one takes 
frequent advantage of the other.’ ‘ As a result of land belonging to 
me I found that I belonged to the land. As the late Dr. Marett once 
wrote to me about the demesne of which he was seigneur in Jersey, 
you can see the sky in the raindrop.’ ‘ Quality . . . is an attribute 
both of beauty and use, the true bridge that unites them. . . Take 
care of the quality and the quantity will take care of itself.’ 


WALTER SHEWRING. 


Roman Vercit. By W. Jackson Knight. (Faber; 15s.) 


This is a handsome, compendious, informative and refreshing book. 
It is a virtue in it that nothing very new is said about an old and 
tried subject, and another virtue that Mr. Knight says so astonish- 
ingly much that is old, and in the easy, pleasant style of the past- 
master in the art of lecture-room dissertation. There is nothing 
here of the traditional specialist discussion with no apparent back- 
ground of humanity to point its value. The results of many such 
investigations are simply used as the comfortable and normal tools 
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of a mind fully used to discourse in this subject matter. Although 
a subsequent volume, intended for use as a work of reference, is 
suggested in the preface, it could surely add little valuable in- 
formation to the present book, in which the universe of Vergil’s 
imagination is vividly reconstructed in terms of previous and con- 
temporary literature and history; in which it is shown in detail how 
Vergil originated to best effect when he had most tradition to draw 
on; in which the familiar difficulties of language, oddities of metre, 
and peculiarities of style are briefly debated and passed under review. 
There has been a tendency in some twentieth century studies of 
Vergil to explain his importance and universality of appeal in 
metaphysical rather than historical terms, sometimes with neglect 
of the context of passages used. Yet the Vergil who appeals to us 
is essentially the Roman poet of the Augustan Age. Like all great 
poets he often said more than he knew, but if we pay first attention 
to his unconscious overtones we risk abandoning Vergil for some 
unrelated phantasy of our own. Mr. Knight is very well aware of 
the surplus of meaning which Vergil holds for later ages, but his 
great knowledge of Vergil’s background keeps his modern re- 
ferences always in touch with the concrete subject in its original 
setting. In biblical terms he is intent on the literal meaning before 
all others. Yet it must be admitted that a modern enthusiasm for 
Vergil is coloured by the history of Vergilianism and even of the text. 
Here again Mr. Knight does not fail us. He tells us alike of the 
chief MSS. and the famous editions, and of the influence of Vergil 
on poets from his own times to ours. His chief aim is assuredly to 
cut back to the man and the poet, but he remembers, too, that Vergil 
is a literary entity who has grown in stature through the centuries. 


Ivo. THomas, O.P. 


EnGLisH LITERARY CRITICISM : ‘THE MEDIEVAL PHAsE. By J. W. H. 
Atkins. (Cambridge University Press 12s. 6d.) 


Professor Atkins warns us at the beginning of this book that the 
literary criticism contained in it has a period interest and importance ; 
we shall find in it ‘a running commentary on literature, made up ot 
a few definite studies together with a number of occasional remarks 
scattered throughout works of various kinds.’ The book then 
deals mainly with the growth of literary consciousness and in doing so 
both draws upon and supplements the history of the period. Perhaps 
one can best indicate its value by pointing out that it forms a use- 
ful appendix to that re-assessment of the place of medieval habits 
of thought in Renaissance literature which has recently been set out 
in such books as Dr. Tillyard’s Elizabethan World Picture and Mr. 
Theodore Spencer’s Shakespeare and the Nature of Man. ‘It is 
only by appreciating the range and tenacity of medieval ideas and 
influences,’ says Professor Atkins, ‘that the true position of the 
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neo-classical element in Elizabethan criticism can be rightly under. 
stood.’ There would be little profit in attempting to summarise here 
the intricate account Professor Atkins gives of the development of 
the subject-matter of his book; a few points however call for com. 
ment. St. Bede's critical activities, for example, have jn one in. 
* stance much more than a merely historic interest : we are told that 
in the approval he gave to the accentual verse of Ambrosian hymns 
‘he was incidentally recognising an important literary development 
of his age—the establishment of a versification which was ultimately 
to play a great part in modern poetic expression.’ Here we might 
recall a remark of Mr. Eliot’s: ‘the rudiment of criticism is the 
ability to select a good poem and reject a bad poem; and its most 
severe test is of the ability to select a good new poem, to respond 
properly to a new situation.’ The space devoted to St. Bede’s ex- 
position of tropes in the Bible might have been shortened in favour 
of that rare exercise of Critical evaluation contained in the saint’s 
remarks on certain Ambrosian hymns which Professor Atkins is 
content to mention and not to illustrate. Finally, though we may 
agree that ‘ of that speculative criticism which deals with literature 
in the abstract, its nature and functions, but few traces are to be 
found’ in the medieval period, we were not prepared for the con- 
clusion that ‘ this, however, is not surprising, since the philosophical 
equipment for such treatment was lacking; and practical, rather 
than speculative, interests have always been characteristic of English 
thought.’ The remark just quoted, and a further one to be found 
on page 64, suggest that this book is on safer ground when it deals 
with the literary effects of medieval Scholasticism than when it is 
forced into some appraisal of the speculative value of Scholasticism 
and its relations with Humanism. 
Dom Hivary 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL Priory. A Study in Monastic Administra- 
tion. By R. A. L. Smith, Ph.D. (Cambridge University Press; 
15S.) 

The story of England since the thirteenth century gives abundant 
evidence of that tendency in human history whose fruits are now 
becoming so apparent. As soon as men’s energies cease mainly to 
be directed towards the interpretation of the material in reference 
to the eternal, the force of human aspiration, urged onward centri- 
fugally over an ever-widening area, comes by degrees to take on a 
new character. Organism developes fast into organisation, function 
into mere utility; the balance of human life is upset and privilege 
grows to lack the responsibility that is the justification of its exist- 
ence. As a result, reconstruction has revolution as its sole means 
of expression, conservatism means nothing more than a return to a 
previous counter-revolutionary settlement; attempts towards re- 
covery, because necessarily baseless experiments, become foredoomed 
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to tragedy, while a visionary credulity in the catch-word of the 
moment brings inevitable disillusionment in its train. 

English monasticism was not exempt from this decline. By the 
end of the thirteenth century its arteries were becoming hardened 
and its outlook had imperceptibly shifted, just as the slow grate 
of the weather-cock may be the sole indication that the wind is 
now blowing from a new point of the compass. The hard days of 
endeavour and re-fashioning were over and, amid new and magnifi- 
cent buildings, the monastic life began to acquire a fresh character. 
Its interests were now more externalised, its activities more wide- 
spread; and, with its augmented estates and numerous officials, it 
bore much the same relation to its earlier self as the great Whig 
landlords of the eighteenth century bore to the old-fashioned squires 
and small-holders of their own time. 

Dr. Smith’s book is a most valuable record of some phases in 
this development, and his study of the financial growth, efflorescence 
and stabilisation of the great Cathedral Priory of Canterbury is sig- 
nificant as being typical of so many other monastic institutions. It 
is by no means a dull tale. The author has made a most detailed 
survey of all the available sources and he enables us to trace the 
record with ease, aided to a large extent by quotations from 
original documents. The growth of the estates themselves is briefly 
told in a preliminary chapter; then follows the story of the increas- 
ing importance and, at one period, the almost omni-competence, of 
the central financial system of the monastic exchequer—the common 
link in the persons of its treasurers between the Obedientiaries and 
the monk-wardens of the manors. In the following pages the com- 
plex relationship of the financial machinery to the ordinary organs 
of jurisdiction is described. The whole central system had however 
the weakness begotten of the strength of its chief creator, Prior 
Henry de Eastry; since successfully to maintain it a ruler of like 
ability was required. It is not therefore surprising that, as the 
fourteenth century made way for the fifteenth, weaknesses appeared 
which ultimately destroyed the carefully built up central system. 
From this time onwards the energies of the Priors were rather 
devoted to converting this method of administration into one where 
cash-rents took the place of kind and where responsibility fell more 
and more into the hands of the Obedientiaries. In final chapters 
Dr. Smith deals with the manorial administration, the growth of 
pasture farming and the great work done, as at Croyland, in re- 
claiming waterlogged soil. 

At Canterbury, as at Glastonbury under Adam de Sodbury, an era 
of magnificent building projects coincided with a period of decay in 
economic organisation; and from the turn of the fourteenth century 
onwards the final down-hill process continued. Both financially and 
religiously a level, competent rather than inspired, was reached; and, 
though the magnificent ‘Angel steeple’ of Canterbury was rebuilt 
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during these last years, the great Appledore marsh was reclaimed 
and pilgrims still flocked to the shrine of St. Thomas, the founda- 
tions had grown too weak to bear unwonted strain. The dissolution 
in the early days of 1540 caused few tears and little disturbance. The 
December evening of 1170 could now no longer be re-enacted. 
Canterbury Cathedral Priory tells us far more than its modest 
sub-title would appear to indicate. The lengthy foot-notes are packed 
with information, historical and topographical, while the appendices 
add weight and authority to the arguments presented in the text. 
Finally there is an excellent bibliography and a perhaps not quite so 


satisfactory index.. AELRED WaATrTKIN 


Puysics AND PutLosopny. By Sir James Jeans. (Cambridge Univer. 
sity Press; 8s. 6d.) 

One of the great needs of current intellectual life is that philosophy 
and natural science should be studied by the same people, so that the 
likenesses, differences and mutual influences of the two disciplines 
should be better understood. For the method of natural science is 
not the only version of rational method, as many people suppose, but 
is One version among many. Sir James Jeans has read the works of 
certain philosophers, and thus far has rendered a service to the cause 
of the re-integration of knowledge. He has, however, misunderstood 
and underestimated his philosophical authors in many ways, and has 
failed to recognise the limitations of the methods of physics. For 
example, he cites the principle of excluded middle incorrectly (because 
incompletely) and claims that modern science invalidates it. He con- 
fuses the philosophical discussion of free-will with the question of pre- 
diction in physics—a discipline which deals with dead matter and 
therefore excludes consideration of all specifically human acts, includ- 
ing moral judgments. He proposes some ‘ new principles ’ for philo- 
sophy which will not be regarded very seriously by those accustomed 
to philosophical problems; they are concerned partly with reforms 
which are not in fact necessary, and partly with extending the method 
of natural science into fields where it is not applicable. Sir James’s 
book may thus mislead scientists; however, he provides clear sum- 
maries of the twentieth-century advances in physics, which may be 
of use in showing philosophers how remote are these problems from 
their own preoccupations. The main value of the book is perhaps 
to show once more that distinguished philosophers and scientists may 
have widely differing habits of thought (corresponding to their differ- 
ing specialist interests) while using languages similar enough to cause 
great confusion. E. F. Catpry. 


RELIGION, SCIENCE AND SOCIETY IN THE MODERN Wor-p. By A. D. 
Lindsay. (Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford; 
3s. 6d.) 

In this series of three lectures Dr. Lindsay discusses the great 

Protestant movements of the 16th century as the basis of modern 
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society. He points out the difficulty which arises in attémpting to 
maintain the supremacy of the Christian code of behaviour over the 
social or legal one when the authoritative voice of a Church defining 
the Christian code is supplanted by the individual judgement and 
considers the solution Roger Williams proposed for this problem, 
viz. a social order with ‘ separation between the rules of the State 
which have to be uniform and apply to everyone alike and the 
churches which cannot and ought not to be uniform.’ He contrasts 
this ideal with Hobbes’ grim picture of a scientific State, the result 
of attempting to regulate man and his social relations by the prin- 
ciples of the physical sciences, and rightly points out that if the 
scientific study of man as a social being is to contribute to the welfare 
of human society it must take into account direct knowledge, i.e. 
knowledge based on living experience as well as that derived from 
scientific observation. In actual fact, of course, present day society 
is considerably nearer Hobbes’ Leviathan than Williams’ * tolerant 
State.’ Dr. Lindsay suggests that the remedy may be found in the 
democratic institutions, particularly the free universities and the free 
churches, of western civilisation; he claims that the main task is 
to reintegrate these institutions with the spirit of the community 
which must itself be integrated if it is to be properly called a com- 
munity. Whether such integration would, considering the present 
plight of the western universities, help to produce a free and demo- 
cratic society is debatable. But Dr. Lindsay states the problem as 
he sees it and indicates a practicable remedy; this alone is sufficient 
both to distinguish the book from many others dealing with the same 
topic and to render it a valuable contribution to the understanding 
whih must form the basis of post-war reconstruction. C.M.L. 


Action Tuts Day. By Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York. (Sheed and Ward; tos. 6d.) 

‘ This book professes to be nothing more than a series of letters, 
for the most part just as they were originally written, without any 
effort to be erudite or comprehensive.’ In it those who like ‘ Notes 
and Comments’ columns will find much out of the way information 
about the persons and places visited by the Archbishop of New York 
during his famous 44,000 mile journey. But the book is not just an 
almanack of people, places, and their peculiarities. It has enough 
of the author’s thoughts and emotions in it to give readers a clear 
impression of his personality. That, in view of his position and in- 
fluence, makes it worth closer attention than it demands at first 

lance. 

. The entire proceeds of the English edition are to be donated to 
the Apostleship of the Sea, by the generosity of the author and the 
U.S. Military Ordinariate, ‘ to be used for the welfare of sailors in 
all parts of the British Empire without distinction of race, colour 


or creed.’ A.R. 
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Happy Times in Norway. By Sigrid Undset. (Cassell; 6s.) 
From her exile in America Madame Undset has produced a most 


nostalgic little book, full of longing for her native Norway and of 
tenderness for her three children. 


Happy Times in Norway is just a simple chronicle of a year in | 


the life of Sigrid Undset (Mother) and her children Anders, Hans 
and Tulla, not to speak of Thea the housekeeper and Boe the chauf. 
feur, and lots of other pleasant people. 

Norway, the country, the customs, the home-life, lives for us as 
we read; as for Anders, Hans and Tulla, they are most adorable. 

But Tulla died a year before the terror came to Norway. Anders 
and Hans, young men then, fought for their country, and Anders fell 
—a hero. Mother and Hans eventually found their way to America 
and Hans back to Britain to rejoin his country’s army. 

The writer of this review also has nostalgic thoughts. He re- 
members the Feast of the Assumption, 1935, when he said Mass in 
‘ Mother’s ’ drawing-room and Hans—then a little boy—served him, 
He has not forgotten how they drove after breakfast to Mailhaugen 
—the great open air museum, so graphically described in the book, 
and heard two Masses in one of the old wooden churches there. 

Was it Bée who drove the car? G.B. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 
Dear Sir, 

At the close of an article called ‘ The Tragedy of James Joyce’ in 
your August issue, Mr. Anthony Birrell suggests that Messrs. Faber 
and Faber would do well to republish ‘ A Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Man.’ 

May I point out that this book, originally published by the Egoist 
Press Ltd., has been for some years the property of Messrs. Jonathan 
Cape Ltd.? ‘There is, or was, a cheap edition. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. S. Extor. 
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